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RURAL REGENERATION 

BY SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 

About sixteen years ago there began in the United States an 
awakening of the national conscience, at the reckless exploitation 
of the national resources of that land of promise for the enrich- 
ment of the financiers of the present generation to the utter dis- 
regard of future generations. President Roosevelt launched 
his famous Conservation policy which was intended to check the 
waste. Thought had not gone far upon the problem when a 
railway king, the late James J. Hill, delivered a remarkable lec- 
ture to a body of farmers in Minnesota. He laid particular stress 
upon the exhaustion of the fertility of the soil, but he drew an 
interesting distinction between this form of wastage, which ad- 
mitted of replacement, and the using up of mineral resources, 
which was much more serious than was generally appreciated 
and which was irreparable. Among the effects of this pro- 
nouncement was the supplementing by President Roosevelt of 
his Conservation policy by his Country Life policy, and some of 
those in his confidence called his attention to work being done in 
Ireland upon its rural problem. He asked me to confer with him 
on this subject, and I was glad to find that our ideas upon it were 
identical. We agreed that, quite apart from the more obvious 
reasons for helping the farmer which appealed to him quite as 
much as they did to me, even looking at the matter from the 
purely urban — still more from the broadest national — point of 
view, rural neglect was fraught with the greatest economic, social 
and political consequences. 

The economic reasons relate to the interdependence of town 
and country, of which two aspects may be mentioned: first, the 
greater volume of internal than foreign commerce, and second, 
the essential importance of rural prosperity as a factor in finan- 
cial stability — the most striking illustration being the way in 
which the thrift and industry of the French peasantry seem to 
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save France from financial crises which many people think would 
otherwise be as frequent as political upheavals. 

Our most interesting discussions were upon the political value 
of the rustic mind in a modern democracy. If you compare the 
mentality of the town artisan and the country laborer, it is by no 
means certain that the quicker intelligence of the one is really 
more serviceable to the State than the slow reasoning of the 
other. Admitting that democracy requires for success a higher 
level of intelligence and character in the mass of the people than 
other forms of government, and that the townsman has a wider 
theoretical knowledge than the countryman of the main proc- 
esses by which the community lives, is not the latter's knowl- 
edge, which is quite as important as intelligence, more funda- 
mental — nearer, I mean, to the root of things? Has not the 
division of labor, the triumph of "get-rich-quick" industrialism, 
limited the appreciation of the town worker for the factors other 
than his own labor to which the creation of great fortunes around 
him is due? And is not the countryman's first-hand knowledge 
of all the processes by which the chief wealth of the country is 
created a natural corrective of wild revolutionary schemes for 
scrapping the whole economic and social system? 

Let me go back some fifteen years from the incident to which 
I first referred and trace the practical work done upon the rural 
problem of Ireland from its first inception until it became an 
object lesson in rural reconstruction for the English-speaking 
world. In 1889 the agrarian agitation was dying down and it 
became vitally important to release the economic energies it had 
repressed. The first thing was to direct the energies of the rural 
population, now no longer needed for the struggle for obtaining 
the land, to the no less important task of learning how to use it. 
In order to evade trade opposition, farmers had to be organized in 
the first instance for the difficult and risky enterprise of coopera- 
tive dairying. In the light of these experiences, which taught us 
the immensely greater educational value of cooperative produc- 
tion than of cooperative distribution, I have often regretted that 
the Rochdale pioneers combined to divide up a chest of tea in- 
stead of killing and curing a cooperative pig. 

The first creamery, brought to birth by infinite travail, 
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proved to be the thin end of a very thick wedge. The movement 
just begun had not gone far when the politicians put a spoke in 
our wheel. We were preaching the damnable doctrine that what 
the workers on the land could do for themselves by intelligent 
combination was immeasurably greater than what the best of gov- 
ernments could do for them. The popular instructors in the Press 
and on the platform denounced this heresy. It was to meet this 
criticism that in 1895 we organized a non-partisan committee to 
promote economic legislation for the development of our agricul- 
ture and industries. The committee did its work so well that its 
labors resulted in the setting up in 1900 of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction. The Chief Secretary of the 
day, Mr. Gerald Balfour, to whose unostentatious statesmanship 
due credit has never been given, entered into the spirit of the Irish 
rural movement and gave to the new Department a constitution, 
functions and resources adequate for the purpose our rural re- 
formers had in view. 

But when the claim of our voluntary associations of farmers for 
recognition came before the Department, the old political op- 
position to cooperation revived. The relations between the De- 
partment and the hundreds of branches of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society became increasingly difficult, and were 
finally severed, with incalculable injury to economic progress. 

Once more this non-political movement, which has now had a 
remarkable record for over a quarter of a century of rigid ad- 
herence to its non-sectarian and non-political pledge, was at- 
tacked by the politicians. The Development Commission was 
created by the Act of 1909; its statutory objects included "aid- 
ing and developing agriculture." Among the means to this end 
"the organization of cooperation" was mentioned. But so 
powerful were the trading political interests opposed to us that the 
English and Scottish Agricultural Organization Societies, which 
I do not think it will be denied were flattering imitations of the 
parent Irish Society, were subsidized by the Development Com- 
mission for two years before it could, without making trouble in 
Parliament, utilize the services of the Irish Society. Once this 
restraint upon the Development Commissioners' assistance to 
Irish Agriculture was removed, the most fruitful relationship 
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between that splendid body of shrewd and benevolent adminis- 
trators and the Irish Society was inaugurated. 

Far more important for my present purpose than the details 
of material achievement are the combined social and economic 
aims of this scheme of rural progress, and the methods by which 
they were pursued. Let me, therefore, summarize the salient 
facts of the story. For thirty years a group of social workers 
have been engaged upon the solution of our rural problem. 
Those of them whose circumstances permitted gave free service 
and helped to pay the staff of the Central Society. This Insti- 
tution, which was founded in 1894, has received in voluntary 
contributions over a quarter of a million sterling — most of this 
sum being subscribed by the branches it has spread all over the 
country. There have been subsidies from public funds, but 
these were in a relatively small proportion to the voluntary con- 
tributions. Throughout, the main reliance has been upon the 
organized voluntary effort. It is surely a remarkable fact that 
the movement has not only survived the attacks made upon it, 
but that neither in the agrarian nor in the political troubles which 
have disturbed the country in the last thirty years has the 
loyalty of its members ever been shaken. At many thousands 
of meetings men of all creeds and politics have loyally observed 
our non-sectarian and non-political pledge. 

I pass now from the practical to the theoretical work of the 
Irish reformers. In the Plunkett House, the home of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, there was established in 1913, 
with a liberal subsidy from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
a Cooperative Reference Library. Its function is to supply com- 
plete information upon cooperative effort, both urban and rural, 
past and present, and to conduct social and economic research 
as needed by the Irish and other cooperative movements. To 
this institution students have come and are coming from all over 
the world, notably from the United States and India. The 
foundation of this specialized library synchronized with the 
coming to Ireland of the American Agricultural Commission, 
which in the year before the War made an inquiry into the 
agricultural organization of European countries very similar to 
that of the Recess Committee a quarter of a century ago. It is 
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remarkable that these American investigators, who represented 
nearly every state in the Union and Canada, devoted seven out of 
the eleven days spent in the United Kingdom to a study of 
agricultural development in Ireland. And thus it to came pass 
that Ireland, with all her troubles, found herself regarded as a 
pioneer in rural reconstruction. 

The policy underlying this progress is threefold, and is reduced 
to the formula "better farming, better business, better living." 
Agriculture must be regarded as an industry, as a business, and 
as a life. To the industry must be applied all the physical sciences 
relating to soil, climate, plant and animal life, to the buildings 
and mechanical equipment of the farm. To the business of farm- 
ing must be applied methods upon which all business undertakings 
now depend for their commercial success. But if the Irish story 
means anything, it is that the chief need of agriculture as a busi- 
ness is organization upon the cooperative and not upon the 
joint-stock or corporation plan which is suitable to all other 
business combinations. But by far the most important part of 
the rural problem is that which treats agriculture as a life. Where 
three things are necessary it is absurd to discuss their relative 
importance; but both better farming and better business are in 
the minds of the best of my fellow-workers chiefly interesting as 
means to better living. Agriculture as an industry and as a 
business will not, in our view, survive the conflict between the 
various competing social orders unless and until a solution of the 
rural problem has been generally accepted which clearly en- 
visages a rural community, every member of which can be satis- 
fied that remaining on the land does not imply being in a back- 
water of modern progress. 

We must realize that, while an agricultural existence admits of 
physical welfare above the average of a town existence, it does 
not offer, and cannot be made to offer, the opportunities of 
material advancement which urban pursuits provide. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to brighten rural life by developing its social 
pleasures and its cultural side in a way which will enable it to 
compete with the modern city. For this there is at present 
hardly any social organization, and our Irish experience has con- 
vinced us that in only one way can this vital need be supplied in 
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time to meet the urgent demand of the present day. The rural 
community must be organized for business purposes, and the 
business association must be used for the higher purposes of social 
and intellectual advancement, and, if I may put it bluntly and 
plainly, for fun. If I have one criticism to offer of the splendid 
work being done by agricultural institutions, it is that they have 
not sufficiently emphasized the importance of better business 
(which means chiefly cooperative organization) as a means to the 
end of better living as well as of better farming. 

Small town life suffers from lack of organization. Spasmodic 
attempts are made to form clubs or found reading-rooms, but in 
nine cases out of ten they die out or become moribund in the 
course of a few years because they have been dependent on the 
initiative and enthusiasm of one or two people, and these leave 
the neighborhood or find other claims on their interest. The 
problem of making rural life as full of stimulus and as attractive 
as it ought to be, can only be solved by educating the townspeo- 
ple themselves in the broad principle of cooperation — cooperation 
in social and educational as well as in strictly agricultural matters. 

The universities, as the head of a national system of educa- 
tion, as the training ground of research students, and as the chief 
centres of advanced research work, have been rightly giving 
increased attention to the place of agriculture and rural economy 
in national education. But in the past, agriculture has been 
mainly associated with the physical sciences, and especially is 
this so as regards the work of research. To-day, however, it is 
becoming increasingly clear how complex and vital are rural 
problems of an economic and a social character. Questions of 
the right use of land, of its settlement and tenure, of the organi- 
zation of the agricultural community in respect of production 
and distribution, of transport, credit and insurance, of systematic 
and comparable costings, which are so vital not only to modern 
ideas of State policy but to the guidance of individuals and of 
countries as to the lines of economic production — these and 
many other economic questions are no less urgent, and in some 
cases more urgent, in agriculture than in any other industry. 

I do not wish for any divorce between agricultural and indus- 
trial economics; the field is one; but the importance of different 
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systems of organization, such as cooperative system on the one 
hand and the joint-stock system on the other, varies widely in 
these two great sides of our productive organization, and a closer 
attention to the particular phases of the problems of political 
economy which are presented in connection with agriculture and 
rural life will broaden the whole field of economic study. 

There is, too, another aspect of rural studies which should not 
be overlooked. Agriculture is a great meeting-place of the 
sciences. The growth and care of crops and stocks brings the 
student into a most living and real relationship with the methods 
and results of modern science, while on the other hand the field 
of study, as I have indicated, is rich in economic and social mean- 
ing. What I ask therefore, is that we should try to see our 
agricultural curriculum as a whole. The universities above all 
must see to it that they are thinking out and embodying in their 
curriculum the study of this great side of life, and that they are 
pioneering the way and preparing teacher-guides in this field of 
study. 

There is a wonderful comity in the pursuits and interests of 
rural life. The husbandman, from whatever country he comes, 
soon begins to understand the doings and interests of the hus- 
bandmen of other countries. The life of the country unites us. 
"Nature's Social Union" is a very wonderful thing to observe 
and reflect upon. It is because I wish to see this great human 
element emphasized in our agricultural education and in our 
ideas of rural economy that I appeal to universities of all the 
English-speaking peoples to provide a larger leadership — a wider 
vision of "better living" as well as better farming and better 
business in our countrysides. 

Horace Plunkett. 



